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The Month. 


|* is especially unfortunate for the good repute of the 

present Administration, in connection with the clas- 
sification of the free-delivery postoffices, that the most 
conspicuous of the ‘‘clean sweeps ’’ yet made was made 
at the office in Bloomington, Illinois, the home of Vice 
President Stevenson. This is the same Mr. Stevenson in 
whose behalf Goop GOVERNMENT was rebuked last sum- 
mer, when it referred to him as the spoils tail of Mr. 
Cleveland’s reform kite; and the chief beneficiary of 
the sweep was the Vice President’s own brother, who 
was made assistant postmaster. There are twenty-one 
employees in the Bloomington postoffice. No dishonest 
tricks in the way of deferred examinations or burgla- 
rious entry were resorted to for the purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of the office. Everything was conducted 
lawfully and in order. It may therefore be asked what 
objection, aside from a sentimental one, could be made 
to the change of force, provided the new men were as 
reputable citizens as the old ones. The answer may be 
found in the fact that the new carriers have had to hire 
the old carriers to teach them their duties. The terms 
agreed upon were a bonus of thirty-five dollars outright, 
and five dollars a day besides for as long a period as the 
services of the old men might be needed. 


The proper course for a new postmaster to pursue is 
that which will assure to the Government the best value 
for the moneyit spends. The best value in human serv- 
ice is always expert service. Here were a group of 
trained functionaries on one side and a group of un- 
skilled novices on the other. How much more valuable 
the trained men were than the untrained, may be judged 
by the willingness of the untrained men to pay a sum 
which must have eaten a big hole in their salaries, for 
the privilege of learning asmall part of what the trained 
men already knew. Why should the Government be 
compelled to accept all these ignorant servants in ex- 
change for a corps whom it had spent four years in 
teaching their trade? And is not this whole spectacle 
especially edifying when we remember that it is pre- 


sented in the postoffice which ‘ belongs,’’ in spoils par- 
lance, to the man whostands within one life of the chief 
magistracy of the Republic! 


The storv of Bloomington has been repeated in all its 
essential features at Topeka and Kansas City, Ks., 
Galesburg and Quincy, IIl., Plattsburg, N. Y., Augusta, 
Ga., and other less important places. In some cases the 
old men have refused to work for the new postmaster 
after he has dismissed them, stating as their reason 
that they have no right to handle the United States mail 
except as sworn agents of the Government. In more 
than one instance the new postmaster, in dismissing the 
old men, has taken occasion to commend them to their 
faces, and to explain that the only reason for the change 
was his desire to give their places to Democrats ; mean- 
while, however, reporting them to the Department at 
Washington as “‘ inefficient ’’ or having some other fault, 
so that their dismissal would appear all right on the rec- 
ord. In one office a postmaster who wanted to avoid 
friction studied out a plan which promises to work like a 
charm: he left the old carriers undisturbed, but procured 
the appointment of a large enough corps of substitute 
carriers from among his party henchmen to supply all 
their places as fast as vacancies occurred, instead of 
having to draw upon the eligible register to be provided 
later. By this ruse he has succeeded in keeping the old 
men at work and getting the benefit of their experience 
in training the substitutes; but, as fast as a substitute 
becomes fairly well acquainted with a route, the old 
carrier is dropped off it and the substitute appointed to 
the vacancy. Perhaps the most interesting case of all, 
measured by its impudence, is that of the postmaster 
who included among his dismissals, on the very eve of 
the Civil Service examination, all the members of the 
examining board. The Commission, when it protested, 
was coolly informed that it was privileged to pick out a 
fresh board from among the new men. Of course there 
was no time to do that, and an examiner from the cen- 
tral board at Washington had to be sent to the spot 
post haste. 


No person who has taken part in, or winked at, such 
perversions of the spirit and purpose of the rule of classi- 
fication, has any right henceforward to say one word in 
condemnation of the outrage of 1889, when the Railway 
Mail Service was looted for political ends. That con- 
temptible fraud was perpetrated under all the forms of 
law. Technically speaking, Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker had an unassailable right to take advantage of 
the interval between March 15 and May 1 to turn out 
Democrats and put in Republicans, but no honest man 
has ever felt the slightest respect for him since he stooped 
to such a piece of trickery: In precisely the same way 
the new postmasters who this year have seized upon the 
interval between the date of their appointment and the 
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date of the classification of their respective offices to 
turn out Republicans and put in Democrats, have kept 
wholly within the pale of the law; but they have been 
guilty of a job every whit as knavish as Mr. Wanamaker’s, 
and have in like manner forfeited the esteem of honorable 
citizens. That President Cleveland should permit this 
sort of thing to go unchecked and unrebuked, shows 
that he has as little appreciation as President Harrison 
had of the way such offences discredit an Administra- 
tion. The fact that it is a mere return of tit for tat has 
nothing to do withthe case. Two wrongs never made 
one right since the world began. If one party is guilty 
of an outrage upon decency, the ambition of the op- 
posite party ought to be to shine by contrast, not to share 
the degradation. 


The newspapers hostile to Civil Service Reform are 
glorying over the news that Postmaster Donham at Terre 
Haute is going to get rid of his Republican hold-overs 
after all, and that the Post Office Department has thus 
far approved of his nominations for their successors. 
Just where the spoilsman’s cause for exultation comes 
in, we confess we cannot see. No Civil Service Re- 
former, certainly, has offered the slightest objection to 
Mr. Donham’s emptying his whole office if he found any 
good reason for doing so; all that has been demanded 
is that he shall take his new appointees from the eligi- 
ble registers provided by the Civil Service Commission, 
and that is prectsely what the Department has compelled 
him to do. He may thus be able to wreak a petty ven- 
geance under cover of a disciplinary purpose, but at 
any rate he cannot dispense his patronage at will among 
the Voorhees-Lamb heelers, as was his original plan, 
The one thing at the Terre Haute postoffice which is 
now especially offensive to the better class of citizens is 
the presence of Donham himself at the head of the es- 
tablishment. As long, however, as the President feels 
called upon to keep such fellows in office after they have 
violated the plainest rules of reputable conduct, people 
who have been hoping for better things will have to 
swallow their discomfiture. 


If Postmaster-General Bissell still clings to the notion 
that it would be a good thing to choose postmasters by 
election, he may find it profitable to inquire what sort 
of a result was obtained in Hackensack, N. J., the other 
day by resorting to that process. As to the inefficiency 
of the postmaster put in by the last Administration there 
seems to be little question; his record on the De- 
partmental books in Washington certainly is very poor. 
The only question widely agitated was, who should suc- 
ceed him. There were four candidates. One was a dry- 
goods merchant, another a clerk, the third the township 
collector, and the fourth an ex-postmaster, who appears 
to have given general satisfaction when he had the office 
before. The ex-postmaster was unwilling to make any 
canvass for himself, but so large a number of the most 
prominent citizens, of both political parties, had peti- 
tioned the President for his reippointment that it seemed 
at one time almost as good as settled. The collector, 
however, was a trained politician. On the evening of 
the election he hired two large wagons and a brass band, 
besides making sundry other familiar arrangements for 
ingratiating the thirsty multitude; then a rule was 
adopted limiting the voting to Democrats, and when the 
poll was taken the hall was found to be very well packed 
with his friends. He drew out fifty-eight more ballots 
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than the ex-postmaster, and received as a consequence 
the support of the Democratic executive committee, 
Mr. Fank may turn out to be a respectable postmaster, 
but the question will always be open, how far he was the 
choice of the actual patrons of the postoffice, and how 
far the mere beneficiary of cheap electioneering methods. 


The feeling among the leading citizens of Hacken- 
sack is very sore over the result. Charges of ‘‘ repeat- 
ing,’’ and of permitting Republicans and immature boys 
to vote, are flying about, but have not been traced to 
any responsible source. From every side, however, the 
evidence is strong that the principal patrons of the of- 
fice—the persons who deposit and receive the great 
bulk of the mail matter passing through it—did not take 
an active part in the proceedings. The case is trench- 
antly put in a letter from one of the most intelligent, 
progressive and useful residents of Hackensack, whose 
correspondence is of the highest importance and value, 
and to whom good administration, therefore, means a 
great deal: ‘‘I do not believe there were twenty col- 
lars worn at the caucus. It was the old story of ‘ the 
better element’ staying at home.’’ The lack of a col 
lar does not involve, necessarily, unfitness to share in the 
privilege of American citizenship; but it is probably 
susceptible of proof by the concurrent testimony of post- 
masters all over the United States, that, in communities 
of any size, it is not the collarless part of the popula- 
tion who do the heaviest business with the postoffice. 
Whether this is anything more than a mere coincidence 
we leave the reader to judge for himself. 


In response to such invidious deductions as may be 
drawn from the Hackensack postoffice election, we 
shall doubtless be reminded that anyone who is not will- 
ing to turn out and do his share at an election has no 
right to complain if other people, who are willing to 
turn out, vote him down and carry off the prizes. That 
is begging the question. The first thing to be con- 
sidered is whether the election was a necessity, or was 
arbitrarily forced upon the people chiefly affected by it. 
Take an extreme case, by way of illustration. Suppose 
a householder in a village were to receive notice of a 
caucus or election to be held on a certain day to decide 
of what marketman everybody in town should thereafter 
buy meat; and suppose he were to answer: ‘‘ The 
butcher who supplies all our tables now is satisfactory 
enough ; why should we ask forachange?’’ A hundred 
other householders, all of them large meat-consumers, 
agree with him. But a horde of people who hardly ever 
eat meat and live chiefly on bread and cheese are cap- 
tured by the music of a band brought into town by a 
man who has been a tin-peddler, a carpenter or a wind- 
mill agent, and who now thinks he would like to try his 
hand at running a market; they follow it through the 
streets; they are halted from point to point at refresh- 
ment-bvooths and given a little timely nourishment at the 
expense of their aspiring fellow-townsman. Then they 
are marched into a hall and furnished with tickets, which 
they vote loyally for the fellow who has stood treat and 
given them so pleasant anevening. ‘The next week, the 
brass band candidate is installed at the head of the vil- 
lage market. As there is room for only one such insti- 
tution, those who do not like his management of it are 
privileged to travel to the next town every time they 
want to buy a beefsteak. Would the supporters of the 
old, experienced butcher have aright to complain? Ac- 
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cording to the theory suggested at the outset of this 
paragraph, they would. It is the right of any citizen to 
complain when an election is held where none is needed. 
It is his right to complain, further, when an election in 
which he is deeply interested is thrown open to a host 
of people who have too little direct and visible interest 
in the result to be moved by. any consideration beyond 
personal friendliness. 


Secretary Carlisle is going ahead with his removals, 
making them as fast as he can find suitable Democratic 
material wherewith to fill the places of the men removed. 
Within the last fortnight he has called for the resigna- 
tions of several chiefs of division, including three of the 
most experienced and useful men in all the Treasury. 
Every one of these has a record for faithful service run- 
ning back a quarter-century or thereabout, and has risen 
from the ranks to a place of command. Moreover, all 
three are physically disabled so as to interfere with their 
readily obtaining positions outside, although their in- 
firmities are not such as to unfit them in the least for 
the accounting and auditing duties on which they are 
employed in the Treasury. One lost a leg and another 
an arm in the federal army during the civil war, while 
the third of the trio is very deaf. By their expert 
knowledge and unswerving loyalty to the Government’s 
interests they have saved to the taxpayers millions of 
dollars in scrutinizing fraudulent claims and suspicious 
vouchers, and their worth was duly recognized by Sec- 
retaries Manning and Fairchild. But they have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of differing in political 
opinion with Secretary Carlisle, and several men who 
have ‘‘ worked for the party’’ are looking for a job. It 
is not difficult to forecast the effect of notifying the 
clerks of a great Department of the Government that 
devoted service counts for nothing, but that the smooth 
road to preferment and honor lies through guessing how 
the elections are going and getting upon the successful 
side in time. 


The whole country owes its thanks to Senator Butler 
of South Carolina for his clear, concise, direct state- 
ment of the relations between the President and Con- 
gress in the matter of appointments to office: ‘* That 
they have the right to recommend, nobody denies—any 
citizen of this country has this right ; but that Senators 
and Representatives have the right to dictate appoint- 
ments, or that their recommendations should be conclu- 
sive and unquestioned, is denied. An executive 
officer cannot abdicate his constitutional duties and 
functions and delegate them to Senators and Represen- 
tatives, and I have never been able to understand why 
Senators and Representatives should expect or desire to 
assume them.’’ To be sure, this is only an old truth re- 
framed, an elementary principle of the Constitution re- 
called to mind ; but in these days it is refreshing to find 
a public man of Senator Butler’s standing able to tell 
the truth without blushing for it, or willing deliberately 
to emphasize the limitations placed by the Constitution 
upon his own prerogative. 


Everyone interested in good government will be 
gratified to learn of the end of the Weather Bureau 
controversy, which was, without doubt, the result of a 
simple misunderstanding between two high-minded offi- 
cers, each anxious to do his whole duty. Professor Har- 
rington’s friends have never been willing to believe for 
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a moment that he was guilty of defrauding the Govern- 
ment or tampering with maladministration of the laws. 
On the other hand, all who knew of the entire absence 
of any partisan motive on Secretary Morton’s part in 
ordering an investigation of the charges, regretted to 
see unfair imputations cast upon his purpose by Profes- 
sor Harrington’s counsel. It was natural, perhaps, in 
view of the way things were going in several branches 
of the Departmental service, for the Professor to assume 
that the Secretary would like his place for some party 
friend ; it was quite as natural for the Secretary, con- 
scious of his innocence of any such intent, to feel hurt 
at the suspicion. It is highly to the credit of Mr. Mor- 
ton that, after all the commotion had subsided, he should 
have gone laboriously and judicially over the whole mass 
of testimony, and then set aside the findings of his own 
court of inquiry in order to make public his unchanged 
faith in the honorable character of his accused subor- 
dinate. Unhappily, such efforts to do full justice after a 
controversy are not so abundant in Washington official 
life as to escape attention when they occur. 








Promotion Barriers Broken Down. 


ECRETARY CARLISLE, who began his career in the 
Treasury by refusing to disturb the existing rules 
regarding examinations for promotion, has now formu- 
lated a new code—or signed his name to a code formu- 
lated by somebody else—which we print in full on an- 
other page. One of the new provisions is that no 
promotion shall be made until the examination papers 
have been approved by a board consisting of the chief 
of the bureau or division or office where the successful 
candidate is to be employed, the Chief Clerk of the 
Department, and the private secretary of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. As the Chief Clerk happens to be the 
Secretary’s own son, and the private secretary a per- 
sonal friend of the Secretary, this board becomes strictly 
a ‘family affair,’’ and, whether it does its work hon- 
estly or dishonestly, its sincerity will always be an 
object of suspicion and attack. The next rule is even 
worse : ‘‘ Promotions shall be made from grade to grade, 
but in special meritorious cases the Secretary may in 
his discretion designate for examination for promotion 
Jrom any grade to any grade,.’’ This overrides the old 
rule of uniform and impartial promotion grade by grade ; 
the significance of the change can be judged by the fact 
that its first beneficiary is a clerk in the office of Secre- 
tary Carlisle’s son. Elsewhere, the new rules make it 
a matter of simple discretion whether an examination 
shall be competitive or non-competitive—a further open- 
ing for possible abuses. In other words, Mr. Carlisle 
gives due notice that he does not intend to be bound 
by any rules of automatic operation if he takes a fancy 
for something else. This is in sharp and disagreeable 
contrast with the demand of his predecessor, Mr. Foster, 
who, when the original draft of the promotion rules 
were brought to him for inspection, ran his pen through 
two or three debatable passages, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, 
make them stronger—make them stronger! You haven’t 
tied my hands half tight enough.’’ And yet Charles 
Foster would have passed for a pretty fair type of a 
spoilsman, as compared with John G. Carlisle. 

What Mr. Carlisle has done by a new proclamation, 
Secretary Hoke Smith and Postmaster-General Bissell 
have done without making any stir about it. In both 
the Interior and Postoffice Departments the formal rules 





regulating promotions remain as made by the last Ad- 
ministration. There has been no pretence of repealing 
them. But they have been contemptuously ignored 
when the head of either Department has had any pro- 
moting todo. Inthe Post Office Department the pro- 
motions, though made in this way, appear to have been 
meritorious in themselves. In the Interior, some of 
them have been worthy and some have not. 

This whole matter of promotions is one of the 
most vexatious features of discipline in the Depart- 
mental service, No code of rules has yet been devised 
which satisfies everybody ; it is probable that none ever 
will be. Anyone, however, who studies the subject 
without prejudice must be convinced that rules of some 
kind, made permanent and well enforced, are better 
than no rules at all, or than rules liable to be ignored or 
amended every time a Secretary has his attention called 
to an individual case which does not please him. When 
it is definitely known that a rule is so-and-so, and that 
it is there to stay, every clerk will make a point of 
adapting his individual conditions to the rule instead 
of expecting the rule to be adapted to his individual 
conditions ; and, as the rules must always be a mere 
handful in number, while the clerks are an army, it is 
obvious that this is the only practicable order of adapta- 
tion. 

It would be a good thing, too, if some uniform 
rules could be established to govern reductions. Sec- 
’ retary Hoke Smith, before quitting Washington for his 
tour in the West, reduced the rank and salary of a large 
number of clerks in the Pension Office, and promoted 
others correspondingly. As the reductions followed 
Republican and the promotions Democratic party lines 
pretty closely, and as the States to which most of the 
promoted clerks are accredited are either those of the 
South or Chairman Harrity’s State of Pennsylvania, the 
ruling motive in the changes was evidently political. 
This is all wrong. The head of a Department abuses 
his privilege when he allows politics to enter into con- 
sideration in dealing with members of his purely cleri- 
cal force. These men are here to work for the Govern- 
ment, not for their party. Their ability to write letters 
and keep books and audit accounts is not affected for 
good or ill by their allegiance to this or to that organi- 
zation. ‘They should be judged purely by their useful- 
ness or their uselessness to the Government. If they 
cannot do the work required of them in their offices, or 
if they will not do it, they should be dismissed and 
their places supplied through the regular channels; 
otherwise, they should be let alone. A resort to half- 
measure methods indicates that the officer guilty of it 
would have gone further than he did go, if he had not 
been frightened or shamed out of his purpose. 

Let us be frank in this matter. Persons and parties 
are of no account; the only thing to be considered is 
the principle involved. As for the Republican party, 
it is getting now no more than it had every reason to 
expect after the history of the last four years. When 
the Democrats had possession of the Government be- 
fore, they made a multitude of removals and reductions 
for political reasons solely, and in plain defiance of 
their Reform professions during the campaign. Never- 
theless, they did show a good deal of forbearance when 
we take into consideration the abnormal pressure that 
had to be resisted. Take the Treasury as a conspicuous 
example. At the close of the former Cleveland Adminis- 
tration more than two dozen of the old Republican 
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chiefs of divisions were still in office. Instead of rec- 
ognizing even this degree of conservatism as worthy of 
imitation, the Harrison Administration got rid of all 
but three of the Democratic chiefs. The same rule pre- 
vailed in other Departments where a considerable 
number of Republicans had been left undisturbed. If 
the dismissal of Democrats had been merely for the pur- 
pose of reinstating the old Republican chiefs, there 
would have been little ground for complaint, but this 
was not the program. In the great majority of in- 
stances the Republicans appointed were new men, and 
the appointments were undisguisedly made as rewards 
for political service—changes quite as indefensible as 


those which had just preceded them. All this does not 


excuse the course of the Democrats since their return to 
power: it merely serves to show what an arsenal of 
arguments the Republicans deliberately put into the 
possession of their Democratic victors in the last fight, 
and explains the plea which all the Democratic workers 
are making to the President and his Cabinet, that no 
more consideration shall be shown to Republicans, but 
that the sweep this time shall be clean. 








Which Has Forsaken Its Party? 


HERE is a note of triumphant exultation in the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

The Mugwumps and the Civil Service Reformers are after the 
Administration again, and all because Postmaster-General Bissell 
has reconsidered his previous decision, and now decides that the 
fact that a postmaster has served for the full term of four years will 
hereafter be considered as equivalent to a resignation without 
the formality of having charges filed. Mr. Bissell’s previous 
order required that charges must be filed against the postmas- 
ters, even though they have served four years, if their removal 
was desired. It was pointed out to him that this was unbusiness- 
like, unnecessary, and undemocratic, and Mr. Bissell has weak- 
ened. Simultaneously with his new order Headsman Maxwell 
has ordered his axe to be sharpened, and has bared his strong 
right arm for beginning his summer work in real earnest. 

In view of its tone, this paragaph is noteworthy for the 
fact that it appeared in the New York Sw on the morn- 
ing of June 16, and in the Albany /ourna/ on the after- 
noon of the same day. 

The Sun calls itself a Democratic newspaper; the 
Journal calls itself a Republican newspaper. Yet the 
Sun considers this paragraph Democratic enough to print 
as an original contribution to the political discussion of 
the day, while the /ourna/ considers it Republican 
enough to copy without credit, thereby making it edi- 
torial by adoption. 

It is a favorite sneer of the spoilsmen that Civil Serv- 
ice Reform robs its advocates of their political virility. 
In other words, a man cannot be an honest Civil Servy- 
ice Reformer and an honest partisan too; for anything 
which a true partisan of one complexion believes in, a 
true partisan of the opposite complexion must reject as 
spurious, 

From the quotation printed at the head of this article, 
it would appear that our New York contemporary and 
our Albany contemporary, having discovered a political 
issue on which they are entirely agreed, have thereby 
laid themselves open to the suspicion of partisan disloy- 
alty: The question therefore arises at once: Is it the 
Democracy of the Suz that is devirilized, or the Repub- 
licanism of the Journal ? ‘ 








T appears that Postmaster Hart at Boston was not re- 
moved, but resigned voluntarily. 
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Next Tuesday’s Conference at Albany. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
EW YORK, July 11.—An important conference is to 
be held at Albany on Tuesday, July 18, between 
the New York State Civil Service Commission and com- 
mittees representing the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and the recently organized State Civil Service Re- 
form League. 

For some time past it has been a matter of notoriety 
that the administration of the Civil Service law in this 
State has been lax, and in many respects farcical. A 
committee of the Civil Service Reform Association was 
therefore charged with the duty of ascertaining the facts. 
Having previously conferred with the new State Commis- 
sion and been assured of the intention of that body to 
do all in its power to correct existing abuses, the com- 
mittee asked and received the privilege of examining the 
official records. The assistant-secretary of the Associa- 
tion made the examination,and the condition discovered 
seemed to warrant immediate action onthe part of both 
the Association and the Commission. It appeared that 
somewhat more than one-half the competitive positions 
in the strictly departmental service have been filled il- 
legally, the persons now holding them never having ap- 
peared in any way before the Civil Service Commission 
or its examining boards. Additional to these are a large 
number of positions in the non-competitive schedule, 
also filled without regard to the rules. 

In the case of several of the departments, the reports 
required quarterly have been overdue for a year or more, 
leaving their status with regard to the law in a great 
deal of doubt. These shortcomings, together with the 
transfer of positions from the competitive to the non- 
competitive schedules, and the gradual reduction of the 
number of competitive places by other means, have re- 
duced the great public system governed by the Civil 
Service law to acondition deeply to be regretted ; the 
more so, when considered in the light of the fact that 
the law in itself is excellent, and that in a sister State, 
Massachusetts, under good administration, it has de- 
veloped an ideal system, which New York might have 
had just as well. 

The result of the investigation made, and of the 
further correspondence between the Commission and the 
Association, has been an arrangement for a conference 
next Tuesday. Meanwhile, Governor Flower has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Commission, calling for informa- 
tion as to the extent of the irregularities reported, and 
expressing his desire that all may be corrected and the 
law in future faithfully executed. 

The organization of the State League at Albany on 
June 28 may be credited equally to the growing public 
interest in Civil Service Reform and to the necessity 
for a central State body to aid in the movement toward 
improvement now under way. The initial meeting was 
held at the Hotel Kenmore, delegates attending from 
nearly all the local Associations. Ex-Judge F. O. Ma- 
son of Geneva was made temporary president, and 
George McAneny, jr., of New York, secretary and treas- 
urer, the purpose being to elect permanent officers at 
the first annual meeting, to be held in September. 

The League is to be controlled by an executive com- 
mittee composed of delegates from the several Associ- 
ations, representing the unity of these, while individual 
membership is to be open to all interested in the Re- 
form—persons attached to one of the local organiza- 
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tions, and such persons as may be unaffiliated because 
of the non-existence of a local body in their neighbor- 
hood. The present office of the League is at 54 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. M. 





Workingmen and Civil Service Reform. 


REPORT READ AT THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
HE Committee on the Circulation of Literature 
among Workingmen’s Societies reports that it has 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Workingman and 
Civil Service Reform.’’ An attempt has been made to 
give this publication an attractive appearance, in hopes 
that those who received it would be the more likely to keep 
it; and sentences were printed in italics, not so much 
to emphasize the thought expressed as to catch the eye 
of the reader and so awaken his interest. We have dis- 
tributed more than two thousand copies of this pam- 
phlet in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Denver, but we had hoped before this tu have calls 
for a much larger edition. 

In order to reach the workingman, however, we must 
first surmount difficulties, the nature of which can per- 
haps be best indicated by quoting from our correspond- 
ence with those whom we have endeavored to interest. 
One of the most curious in its results was that conducted 
with a very prominent official of a very well-known labor 
association. 

In sending the pamphlet, we reminded this gentleman 
that all except the machine politicians were interested 
in the success of Civil Service Reform, and asked his 
coéperation the more confidently that in his own pub- 
lications he had expressed himself interested in the cause 
of good government. We received at once the follow- 
ing reply: 

I have read the very instructive paper which you favored me 
with, and, while it should be read by every workingman, I can 
see no way of placing it before them. Our Order is not finan- 
cially able to bear the expense of mailing the document. Weare 
forbidden by our laws from letting any person or party have ac- 
cess to the mailing list, and as a consequence we can see no way 
by which this document can go out to our Local Assemblies, ex- 


cept by providing our General Secretary with a sufficient number, 
together with stamps to mail them, and having them sent from 
his office. 

We at once replied that the National Civil Service Re- 
form League expected to bear the expense of circulating 
the pamphlet, and requested information as to how many 
copies would be required, and whether they could not 
be sent by the General Secretary in packages to each 
Local Assembly for distribution, as that would be a less 
expensive method than the mailing to each individual 
member. Nearly a month later we received the follow- 
ing letter: 

Some weeks ago I left word at our general office to communi- 
cate with you and supply the information sought for in your letter 
of December 21. Another matter in connection with that was 
ordered done at the same time. A complaint concerning the 
latter caused me to make inquiry and | find that the clerk to 
whom this work was entrusted has been ill ever since. It may 
be that you have not been notified as directed. Will you do me 
the favor to let me know before the 26th of the month? I leave 
home for an absence of some ten days, and on my return will 
personally attend to the matter, if it has not already been done. 

Our correspondent was at once apprised that no re- 
sponse to the requests for information had been received, 
and the questions were then repeated in order that they 
might be before him if the first letter should have been 
misplaced, Three months have elapsed since this com- 
munication was sent, and, although we have repeatedly 
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reminded our correspondent of his voluntary promise, 
we have had no reply. This leader of the workingmen, 
who had expressed himself earnestly in favor of the Re- 
form, who had wished that every workingman in the 
country might read our pamphlet, who had been suffi- 
ciently interested to offer to see personally that the in- 
formation asked should be supplied, was probably told 
by men of influence in his organization that it would 
not be wise to associate with Civil Service Reformers. 
He remains silent, and in the causes of that silence are 
to be found an explanation of some of the difficulties to 
be surmounted in any attempt to interest the working 
classes in Civil Service Reform. 

Two reasons have been suggested forit. It may be 
that some of this gentleman’s fellow leaders are them- 
selves politicians, affiliated with the local leaders of the 
existing parties, and anticipating future personal ad- 
vantage from the continuance of the spoils system. It 
may be that those prominent in our movement are sup- 
posed by the workingmen to belong to the ‘‘ classes,’’ and 
to be therefore unable to sympathize with the wishes or 
to understand the needs of the ‘‘masses.’’ We cannot 
anticipate that any argument of ours would convert those 
who are using official positions in workingmen’s associ- 
ations to advance their personal interests as politicians, 
and we may safely leave them to the discipline that they 
will have earned when the workingmen themselves shall 
have discovered their treachery. But to the working- 
man who thinks that there is any class which has a 
higher interest than his own in good government, we 
may well address all the arguments which demonstrate 
the advantages of Civil Service Reform. None have so 


personal an interest in good government as the great 
class who, not because they alone work, but because 
they work for wages, are usually called the working 


classes, Taxation weighs more heavily upon them and 
they, of all classes, are interested that the tax rate 
should be low and that public money should not be 
wasted. If offices are given to the inefficient, and money 
is paid for work that is not done, theirs must be the bur- 
den. If, as in New York, two millions a year are spent 
for the cleaning of the streets, and the streets remain 
unclean, the masses cannot move away from the dirt, 
nor have they the means to hire others to do the work 
for which their taxes have been paid. They, more than 
any other class, must suffer the consequences, in discom- 
fort, sickness and death. 

There are workingmen who are already convinced of 
these truths, and in corresponding with the President of 
a New York branch of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers we approached those who needed no argu- 
ment to convince them of the advantages of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. ‘They were personally interested in its 
extension, and already convinced of its benefit. Our 
correspondent wrote: 

Weare at present engaged, and have been these two years 
back, in a determined attempt to have the Civil Service laws ex- 
tended and applied to every letter-carrier in the land. I believe 
that our labors are soon to be crowned with success, but I regret 
to see that some newspapers are trying to degrade our move- 
ment into a more selfish post-election squabble for retention of 
offices. Any such insinuation does this association gross in- 
justice. Weare striving for the recognition ofa principle, and 
we have healthy honest public sentiment at our back. If you 
will send me a supply of pamphlets for distribution, I will see 
that they fall upon good ground. Our opportunity, as letter-car- 
riers, for missionary work is wide. 

We sent the pamphlets as requested, and were in- 
formed that they had been distributed at the monthly 
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meeting of the association, and that each member had 
taken a few and “ promised to place them judiciously.”’ 

We have made these quotations from letters in order 
to exhibit the two sides from which the working classes 
may be approached, and to indicate the arguments by 
which they may be influenced. The great majority of 
all citizens are workingmen, and as citizens, they are 
interested in having the most efficient and most eco- 
nomical government. A portion of the workingmen, on 
the other hand, are candidates for the offices, and ap- 
plicants for the work given out by the nation, the States 
and cities; and as such candidates they are interested 
that the competitions should be fair and the appoint- 
ments just. Even the best interests of those who now 
hold or seek office by political favor lie in the extension 
and establishment of Civil Service Reform. In the city 
of New York we have the spoils system in its highest 
development. The Civil Service Law as administered 
here is but a slight barrier, if any, to favoritism. Office 
is sued for and apportioned as a perquisite of the poli- 
tician, while it is said that the privilege of doing day’s 
work on the streets is openly bought and sold. The 
tenure of the office-holder, however, is short and insecure; 
the claimants outnumber the places, and the right of 
removal is jealously treasured and ruthlessly exercised 
as a method of stretching the offices to more nearly meet 
the demands. The result is best pictured in the words of 
an office-seeker, a man of proved capacity and long ser- 
vice on public works, who writes: 

I have been for many years trying to secure employment ; for 
many years before I have filled places of trust under the city 
government, and my ability to fill the positions I have hitherto 
held has never been questioned; I don’t believe that anything 
less than the destruction of the present political machinery can 
place me in such positions as I have heretofore held, and what 
I would now respectfully ask of you is to find me something to 
do that Tammany Hall cannot reach, in some private enter- 
prise where honesty and attention to business is all that will be 
expected. 

There are politicians, however, who, even though they 
may nullify the Law, are not satisfied with the situation. 
Workingmen who come in contact with the Civil Service 
Law as candidates, and discover that a place on the eli- 
gible list does not lead to the appointment which has 
been earned, may be alienated from its support and 
convinced that it is a fraud; but all workingmen do not 
come in contact withit. Willing at any time to destroy 
the system which he is now at the trouble of rendering 
innocuous, the spoilsman leaves nothing to chance, and 
is still active in spreading abroad the belief that Civil 
Service Reform is injurious to the poor, because none 
but the prosperous can obtain the education that will 
enable them to pass the examination required. A New 
York workingman writes us: 

It would be a great advance in the public welfare if working- 
men could be made to understand that Civil Service Reform is a 
benefactor to the uninfluential instead of a barrier to their ad- 
vancement, and that it is not a lever to hoist into good places 


the favored friends of the educated, as they have been led to 
understand. 


As these letters demonstrate: The citizen, the office- 
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seeker, the office-holder, should all be on our side. The 
political boss alone is, and must be, our implacable en- 
emy. He, and he alone, cannot possibly exist without 
spoils. His followers and henchmen in bitterness of 
spirit must often curse the system that disappoints ten 
of them with utter failure, while tantalizing one with an 
appointment which silences his claims but does not sat- 
isfy his expectations. The field is ripe for the reaping. 
We must fight the machine politician by educating the 
masses. Your Committee requests the assistance of each 
member of the League in circulating the pamphlet which 
it has published, and asks that it be continued, with 
power to draw such sums as may be needed for its pur- 
poses. C. W. Warson, Chairman. 

Henry A. RICHMOND, 

Cuas. THEODORE RUSSELL, JR., 

JosEPH ParRISH, 

R. SEABROOK ALBERT. 








A San Francisco Scandal. 


OHN H, WISE, the new Collector of Customs at San 
Francisco, is evidently making as free as he dares 
with the minor offices in the custom house. Two exam- 
iners named Raymer Sharp and Charles J. Evans and a 
sampler named G. D. Bunker, who were appointed on 
probation under his predecessor, Collector Phelps, 
reached the end of their probationary period on the 21st 
of June. Appraiser Ralston reported to the Collector: 
They have been punctual, industrious and show themselves to 
have the ability to fill their positions thoroughly. I commend 
them to your favorable consideration and recommend that they 
be appointed according to the Civil Service Rules. 

The Collector’s only response came in the form of a 
letter to each of the probationers, saying : 

Your conduct and capacity not having been satisfactory to me 
as nominating officer, you will not be absolutely appointed, and 
therefore, in accordance with the terms of your temporary ap- 
pointment, you will be out of the service on the 22d inst., as 
provided in Rule 7 of the Civil Service Rules and regulations. 

The Collector afterward explained that he meant to 
refer to Rule 4 and not to Rule 7. 

Mr. Sharp is a Harvard graduate and Mr. Evans a 
graduate of the University of California. Their places 
were filled by the reinstatement of two Democrats named 
I. G. Underwood and D. W. Morris, who were removed 
by Collector Phelps. ‘‘I think it is only right that they 
should be reinstated,’’ Mr. Wise is quoted as saying to 
a representative of the San Francisco Ca//. ‘‘ Sharp and 
Evans did not succeed them directly, but, as they are 
new men and on the probation list, I can remove them, 
and thus provide places for Underwood and Morris.’’ 

‘¢ Have the conduct and capacity of Messrs. Sharp, 
Evans and Bunker been satisfactory ?’’ he was asked. 

‘‘ Certainly, and nothing can be said against them in 
that respect. As far as 1 know there has never been a 
complaint against them.’’ 

When asked if he had received the Appraiser’s letter 
commending the probationers, he answered : 

‘¢ Yes, I believe there was such a letter received, but 
I did not pay much attention to it. 

‘Why did I remove Sampler Bunker? Just because I 
had to make a place for W. R. Prouse. Mr. Bunker per- 
formed his duties all right, but you know how it is—I 
must make places for some of my friends.”’ 

The Civil Service Commission has been requested to 
investigate the case, 
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The Administration and the Postoffices. 


INCE the June number of Goop GovERNMENT ap- 
peared the President has appointed 115 postmasters. 
Of this number, twenty-one were at offices classified by 
President Harrison’s order of January 5: namely, at An- 
niston, Ala., Fort Smith, Ark., Aspen and Pueblo, Col., 
Columbus and Fort Wayne, Ind., Wellington, Ks., Win- 
chester, Mass., Adrian, Ironwood, Ishpeming and Mar- 
quette, Mich., Passaic, N. J., Long Island City. Middle- 
town and Owego, N. Y., Lima and Newark, Ohio, 
Woonsocket, R. I, Chattanooga, Tenn., and St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Included in this list, as will be seen, is the 
Fort. Wayne postoffice, where Postmaster Higgins was 
removed without a hearing on the charges alleged to 
have been filed against him, in spite of his petition to 
the President and Postmaster-Generak. His successor 
is the W. W. Rockhill whose impudent demand for his 
resignation before the expiration of his commission was 
described in our last issue. 

Although the proportion of removals to the whole 
number of changes among fourth-class postmasters has 
greatly increased during the month, yet the total for the 
four months of the present Administration ending July 
3 makes a much better showing than the total for the 
corresponding period in 1889. The full comparison is 
given in the following table: 


1893: 1889 
Resignations and Deaths -----~.------ -----..--- 5,730 3,649 
TINS tino ec ejenes ddew cannes unpnnnaigaeeaee Se 7,460 








otal changes ...._. -—~.. ---...=—.--..----—- S995 II,109 

The comparison of resignations and deaths amounts to 
little, as these come in the ordinary course of things. 
The resignations undoubtedly are more frequent now 
than in 1889 or 1885. In 1885 there were very few, for 
the Post Office Department had been in the hands of one 
party so long that the idea of resigning because of a 
change did not enter the minds of many of the post- 
masters. In 1889 there was a widespread disposition on 
the part of the Democratic postmasters to hold fast to 
their offices till removed, and test the sincerity of their 
opponents’ denunciation of the Stevens n policy. This 
year, it having been pretty well settled in the public 
mind, by the practice of two Administrations, that a 
change of parties meant the distribution of all the spoils 
within reach, thousands of country postmasters have re- 
signed who, under normal conditions, would not have 
thought of doing so. 

Still, as it is impossible to settle the motives actuat- 
ing resignations in such a multitude of cases, the only 
fair gauge of partisan activity is the record of removals ; 
and here the figures show the great progress of civilized 
ideas. This advance is more fully appreciated by one 
watching events on the spot than by an observer at any 
distance. The charges filed now in order to procure 
the removal of a fourth-class postmaster before he has 
served four years are often pitifully trivial, but at least 
they are charges. When Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Clark- 
son was wielding the axe, no charges were required. 
The writer of this article has sat in the rooms of both 
gentlemen by the hour and watched the work of decap- 
itation go on. Acounty committeeman would come in, 
introduce himself, shake hands, and without any more 
ado present his list of postmasters to be removed and 
appointed. There was no pretence, either in the writ- 
ten documents or in the conversations attending their 
presentation, that the postmasters marked for removal 
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were bad officers; they simply happened to be on the 
wrong side of politics. The whole proceeding was as 
businesslike and direct as if the committeeman were 
offering to exchange a basket of eggs for a firkin of but- 
ter. In three minutes the job of removing a dozen post- 
masters would be complete, and the bearer of the com- 
pound death-warrant would have made way for the next 
man in line. 

Far from ideal as the present conditions may be, they 
are a vast improvement on the old ones. The better 
sentiment of the country has made itself felt. In order 
to accomplish what they have already, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bissell and Fourth-Assistant Maxwell have had to 
stand up against a pressure that has seemed at times 
overwhelming. It is to be hoped that Mr. Bissell will 
one day give over his wholly groundless and illogical 
four-years rule, and entitle himself to a larger measure 
of credit. 


The Dude Case. 


HE main features of the case of the letter-carrier 
Pulaski, which had just been argued before the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, were given 
in Goop GOVERNMENT for June. Justice Bradley ren- 
dered his decision a few days later, denying Pulaski’s 
claim to reinstatement. The chief points of the deci- 
sion may be summarized thus: 

The Civil Service Law is made up partly of a direct 
enactment by Congress, and partly of Rules promul- 
gated by the President in pursuance of such enactment. 
The law imposes upon the Civil Service Commission 
the duty of aiding the President in preparing the Rules, 
and of making regulations for the examination of candi- 
dates and the management of its own office, but noth- 
ing further. When, therefore, the Commission goes out- 
side of this limitation, and imposes any additional duty 
upon an appointing officer, as in the case of its regula- 
tion requiring a postmaster to report to the Commission 
within three days his choice from the list of eligibles 
certified to him, it trenches upon an authority which 
the law vests in the President alone, and which he has 
no right to delegate. ~ 

It is not necessary, however, to discuss this question 
in order to determine the validity or invalidity of 
Pulaski’s appointment; for it appears from the record 
that only one vacancy existed on January 23, when the 
trio of names including Gerhauser’s and Pulaski’s were 
certified to the postmaster; that Gerhauser was chosen 
to fill it; and that no certification was called for, as the 
Rules require, when the vacancy did afterward occur 
which Pulaski was chosen to fill. 

Although this reasoning makes it clear that Pulaski’s 
appointment was irregular and therefore that there was 
no ground for interference by a court, Justice Bradley 
took occasion to consider the question whether, even if 
the appointment had been regular, the power of re- 
moval was not discretionary with the appointing officer. 
He cited the opinion of the Supreme Court in Hennen’s 
case to show that the power of appointment involves, in 
the absence of any specific restriction, the power of re- 
moval. As the Civil Service Law and Rules impose no 
restriction save upon removal for political reasons, Con- 
gress has left in the heads of Departments in all other 
respects the same discretion they possessed before the 
passage of the Civil Service Law. The removal of Pu- 
laski did not relate to politics, and therefore fell 
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wholly within the discretion of the Postmaster-General. 
Pulaski’s counsel has announced his intention of car- 


rying the case up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


A New Promotion Circular. 


SECRETARY CARLISLE MODIFIES THE RULES IN THE TREASURY. 
HE following circular, ‘‘ promulgating revised rules 
and regulations to carry into effect the President’s 
order of December 4, 1891, which requires that a plan be 
devised and put into operation for keeping an efficiency 
record of all persons in the classified service, with a 
view to placing promotions wholly upon the basis of 
merit,’’ has been issued by Secretary Carlisle: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1893. 
To the Heads of Bureaus, Treasury Department, 
Chiefs of Divisions, Secretary's Office, and all persons 
in the Classified Service, Treasury Department : 


Special attention is requested to the following order 
of the President as to promotions in the classified ser- 
vice: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


Washington, December 4, 1891. 
To the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: 


Sir :—In my message to the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, I said: 


_I have suggested to the heads of the Executive Departments that they con- 
sider whether a record might not be kept in each bureau of those elements that 
are covered by the terms “faithfulness” and “efficiency,” and a rating made 
showing the relative merits of the clerks of each class, this rating to be re- 
garded as a test of merit in making promotions, 


In some of the Departments this suggestion has been acted 
upon in part, at least, and I now direct that in your Department 
a plan be at once devised and put in operation for keeping an 
efficiency record of all persons within the classified service, with 
a view to placing promotions wholly upon the basis of merit. 

It is intended to make provisions for carrying into effect the 
stipulations of the Civil Service Law in relation to promotions 
in the classified service. To that end the rule requiring com- 
pulsory (competitive) examinations has been rescinded. In my 
opinion, the examination for promotion of those who present 
themselves should be chiefly, if not wholly, upon their knuwl- 
edge of the work of the Bureau or Department to which they 
belonged and the record of efficiency made by them in their pre- 
vious service. I think the records of efficiency, kept from day to 
day, should be open to the inspection of the clerks. 

Very respectfully, yours, BENJ. HARRISON. 

For the purpose of carrying into effect the order of 
the President above referred to, the following rules and 
regulations are hereby promulgated, and the officers, 
clerks and employees of the Department will be gov- 
erned accordingly : 

1. In each bureau or office of the Treasury Depart- 
ment or division of the Secretary’s office, there shall be 
kept such record of the faithfulness and efficiency of the 
clerks and employees as will enable the heads thereof to 
give their rating in such elements when recommending 
for examination for promotion. 

2. All credits for faithfulness and efficiency shall be 
based on a scale of roo per cent for each element, and 
shall be rated from promptness in attendance during 
official hours and the manner in which duties are dis- 
charged c cording to the views of the responsible offi- 
cers under whose direction and supervision the service 
is rendered and upon whose recommendation examina- 
tions for promotions are approved. 

3. When a vacancy occurs or is to be provided for in 
any office or bureau in the Treasury Department, or in 
a division in the Secretary’s office, the right to compet- 
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itive or non-competitive examination for promotion 
shall be limited to the clerks and employees of the office 
or bureau of the Department or division of the Secre- 
tary’s office where such vacancy exists or is to be pro- 
vided for. 

4. Upon the recommendation of the head of a bureau 
or office of the Treasury Department, or chief of di- 
vision, Secretary’s office, in which clerks or employees 
render service, and the approval of the Secretary, com- 
petitive or non-competitive examinations may be held 
for promotions to fill existing vacancies or those to be 
provided for. 

5. Questions in examination for promotion shall relate 
exclusively to the qualifications necessary to perform the 
duties to be required of the person to be promoted. 

6. No promotion shall be made until the examination 
papers have been approved by the board of examiners, 
consisting of the head of the bureau or office of the 
Treasury Department or chief of division in the Secre- 
_tary’s office where the person examined is to be em- 
ployed, the Chief Clerk of the Department and the 
private secretary of the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
their alternates, certifying that the person examined at- 
tained an average of 80 per cent. or more, provided that 
in competitive examinations the person attaining the 
highest average shall be selected. 

7. Promotions shall be made from grade to grade, but 
in special meritorious cases the Secretary may in his 
discretion designate for examination for promotion from 
any grade to any grade. 

8. No clerk or employee in the classified service who 
has not attained an average of 80 per cent. in examina- 
tion for promotion shall be advanced or placed on eligi- 
ble lists for promotion, and all clerks and employees on 
eligible lists shall be promoted in the order of the 
highest percentage attained. 

g. All rules and regulations or parts of rules and 
regulations in conflict herewith are hereby abolished, 
and this amended order shall take effect on the ist day 
of July, 1893. J. G. CaR.isLe, Secretary, 


Excepted Places in Postoffices. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR :—Will you through the columns of your valuable 

journal call attention to the urgent need of a modi- 

fication of the rules now existing regarding the ‘ ex- 
cepted’’ places in our classified postoffices ? 

At present no greater injustice exists than that so 
many positions of trust and competence should be de- 
nied the protection of the Civil Service Law. 

Surely here is room for Reform, and you will put 
many worthy clerks under lasting obligations by lend- 
ing us your valuable assistance and suggesting that the 
subject be brought up for consideration at the national 
convention of postoffice clerks convening in Chicago 
September 11, 1893. 

Yours, for the good of the cause, Ww. 


«*sWe have always regarded the excepted places as 
the curse of the Civil Service in all its branches. When 
a well-equipped and useful man happens to be put into 
one, his ambition is stunted by a sense of the uncer- 
tainty of his tenure; and when a poor man gets in, the 
public service suffers. Their influence on the lower 

grades is bad because, as longas they are filled by favor, 
they choke up so many avenues of advancement by 
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promotion for merit. They are utterly needless, because 
there is no duty required of the holder of an excepted 
place which could not be equally well performed by a 
man chosen by competitive examination. - The argu- 
ment sometimes made by a postmaster that he cannot 
be on as confidential terms with a private secretary 
chosen from an eligible list as with one of his own un- 
trammeled selection is sheer nonsense: personal secrets 
have no place in the public business. The plea that it 
is unfair to hold a postmaster responsible for a cashier 
or a money-order clerk whom he has no voice in choos- 
ing is another absurdity: the bond required of a clerk 
chosen through the mechanism of the Civil Service 
Rules is just as sound as the bond required of a Con- 
gressman’s son or a member of acounty committee. 

One of the worst results of excepting a handful of 
places and classifying the rest, is the confusion of the 
public mind with regard to the honesty of the adminis- 
tration of the reformed system. It isnot uncommon to 
hear the remark: ‘‘ Your competitive examinations may 
be all right, but it is easy enough to ‘ beat’ them. There 
are A , and B——, and C—— ; not one of them could 
pass an examination to save his life, but they all have in- 
fluence, and they have managed to get into the service 
somehow.’’ The whole merit system is condemned as 
weak, on the ground that it does not keep bad men 
from getting into office; whereas it is the places not in- 
cluded in the merit system that harbor the bad men, 
and the argument ought really to be directed against 
the patronage openings through which they gained ad- 
mission, 

We sincerely hope that the convention of postoffice 
clerks will take up this subject and make a demand for 
reform so loud and so unqualified that even the deafest 
politicians cannot fail to hear it. 











Has the Axe Grown Dull? 


LEXANDER R. NININGER, appointed United States 
Marshal for the northern district of Alabama by 
President Harrison on March 20, 1890, and whose com- 
mission is for four years, received notice from President 
Cleveland, in a letter dated the 6th of May last, that he 
had been removed. J. P. Musgrove was appointed his 
successor, the Senate being in recess. Nininger refused 
to give up his office, and the first case in which the Mar- 
shal was required to perform an official act raised the 
issue squarely between him and his nominal successor. 
Proceedings to test their respective titles to the office 
were instituted, Nininger’s counsel claiming that sec- 
tion 779 of the Revised Statutes, which provides for the 
appointment of marshals and recites, ‘‘ Marshals shall 
be appointed for a term of four years,’’ was unaffected 
by the tenure-of-office law. A like point has been raised 
in regard to the District-Attorneyship for the same dis- 
trict, to which President Cleveland appointed Emmet 
O’Neal to succeed Lewis Parsons. 

Another case where the headsman’s axe has failed to 
make a clean cut is that of L. P. Dryden, Shipping Com- 
missioner at the Port of Baltimore. His resignation was 
demanded by Secretary Carlisle, without any statement 
that there were charges against him. He refused to 
resign, citing section 4501 of the Revised Statutes, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint a 
Shipping Commissioner and to ‘‘ remove from office any 
such Commissioner who he may have reason to believe 
does not properly perform his duty.”’ 














































Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Wilmington, Del., August 2; Phila- 
delphia, Departmental and Indian services, August 4, 
and Railway Mail Service, August 5; Baltimore, Railway 
Mail service, August 8; Harrisburg, Pa., Departmental 
and Indian services, August 8, and Railway Mail Service, 
August 9; Pittsburg, August 11; Parkersburg, W. Va., 
August 14. Circulars and full information concerning 
examinations may be obtained without expense by ap- 
plication to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. C.S. C.,Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

—The New Jersey Court of Errors has decided that 
the Werts ballot law, in force in that State, is constitu- 
tional, and that a voter may erase from an official bal- 
lot anything he chooses. 

—The Union for Public Good is the title of an organ- 
ization formed in Baltimore on the 1oth of June, by del- 
egates from sixty-nine different local churches and phil- 
anthropic and reform associations. Its purpose is stated 
to be ‘‘to promote the good government, health and 
prosperity of the city of Baltimore, to secure useful and 
prevent injurious legislation affecting its interests, to 
correct public scandals, grievances and abuses, to restrain 
all forms of vice and immorality and to encourage the 
coéperation of individuals and existing societies aiming 
to advance these ends.’’ Any congregation or society 
having for its object the moral or social improvement of 
the community may be affiliated with this association 
and represented at its meetings by three delegates. 

—The Indian Rights Association is circulating a 
memorial looking to the retention of Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester as Superintendent of Indian Schools under the 
present Administration, 

—To anyone who still persists that appointments by 
favor produce as good a quality of public servants as 
any system of selection, we commend Secretary Carlisle’s 
circular of June 24, to Collectors of Customs everywhere: 
‘*In view of the scandals which have resulted from mal- 
administration in the Puget Sound district, I desire to 
impress upon you the necessity for the exercise of great 
care in the selection of your subordinates. None but 
men of unblemished character and undoubted fitness for 
the work to be done should be nominated by you, zo 
matter what pressure may be brought to bear on behalf of 
persons not possessed of these indispensable qualifications.”’ 
If the present system of choice by party bosses is a suc- 
cess, whence arises the need of this injunction? 

—The Coroner’s jury that investigated the Ford’s 
Theatre disaster in Washington found a verdict of 
criminal negligence against Col. F. C. Ainsworth, the 
Chief of the Record and Pension Office; William G. 
Covert, the clerk who was serving as superintendent of 
the wrecked building ; Francis Sasse, the engineer who 
drew the plans for the fatal repairs, and George W. 
Dant, the contractor who was making the repairs. 

—The executive committee of the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association have communicated to Sec- 
retary Lamont an expression of their hearty appreciation 
and approval of his action in filing and making public 
the reasons for the removals and alterations in grade in 
the clerical force in the War Department. 

—A voting machine invented by Douglass Dobbins of 
Franklin, Ind., is the latest rival of the Myers appara- 
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State. The Indianapolis Mews describes its operation 
thus: ‘‘ The tickets are printed on one continuous roll, 
which is locked in the machine. Beneath a glass-cov- 
ered table the ticket passes from this roll to another roll 
fitted into a ballot-box. The glass cover isdivided into 
four sections, and between each section is a row of keys 
similar to the typewriter. The upper key is larger and 
is called the straight-ticket key, and when this is struck 
it locks the other keys, thus preventing mistakes, and 
the same thing happens when another key is struck. The 
machine is made in the form of a booth, and when a 
voter steps into it the giving of the floor furnishes the 
motor power to place a new ticket under the key-board. 
The floor resumes its former position only when the voter 
has retired and closed the door. 

—On the afternoon of Sunday, June 25, Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte delivered an address at the rooms of the 
Journalists’ Club in Baltimore on ‘‘ What the Press Can 
Do to Purify the Politics of this City.’’ 

—The legislation of the present year aimed at prevent- 
ing corrupt practices in elections adds three new States 
to the list of those having acts on this subject. The 
Missouri law has been described heretofore. The Cali- 
fornia law is not unlike it, but limits campaign expen- 
ditures of candidates on asystem of percentages. Thus, 
if the term of office is one year or less, the amount spent 
may be as high as five per cent. of one year’s salary ; if 
more than one year and not more than two, ten per cent., 
etc. Treating is forbidden. The Kansas law is less 
specific, but has been found pretty good in operation. 
It forbids treating, requires sworn publication of moneys 
received and expended by candidates and campaign 
committees, and makes violation of its provisions pun- 
ishable by forfeiture of office. 

—In its efforts to prevent too many members of the 
same family from being in the Civil Service at once, 
the Dockery Commission to investigate the personnel of 
the Executive Departments has propounded a query 
which each employee is expected to answer, showing 
whether any of his relatives are on the Government pay- 
roll, even to the following rather remote degrees of 
kindred: ‘‘Great grandfather in-law, great grand- 
mother - in-law, great grandson-in-law, great grand- 
daughter-in-law, great uncle-in-law, son-in-law of great 
uncle, daughter-in-law of great uncle, grandson-in-law 
of great uncle, granddaughter of great uncle, son-in-law 
of first cousin, daughter-in-law of first cousin, son-in- 
law of nephew, daughter-in-law of nephew, son-in-law 
of niece, or daughter-in-law of niece.’’ 

—Mr. Thomas Raleigh, reader in English Law at Ox- 
ford, England, addressed a meeting of school-teachers a 
few weeks ago, on the subject of teaching civic duty in 
schools. The speaker dwelt upon the salutary effect of 
teaching the Constitution of the United States in Ameri- 
can schools. The American Constitution was the peo- 
ple’s work, he said, and they were proud of it. It rep- 
resented what no party could wish to change, and ac- 
customed the people to a wholesome conservatism. It 
also inculcated the wise doctrine that no one arm of the 
Government could safely be entrusted with unlimited 
powers. So far it tended to prevent false hopes from 
carrying the people away, and led them never to stake 
the future of their country upon any one scheme of uni- 
versal reform. Oddly enough, the London newspapers 
containing abstracts of this address reached America 
concurrently with the appearance of the July Forum, in 
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which the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, in a paper entitled 
‘*The Teaching of Civic Duty,’’ reads our people a 
wholesome lesson on their neglect of the fundamental 
obligations of citizenship of a Republic. 

—As fine an illustration of the spoils theory of appoint- 
ments as ever was seen, was furnished by the examina- 
tion of an assistant appraiser named Goode, in the course 
of the New York Custom house investigation the other 
day. He had been a plasterer until he was appointed 
appraiser of cotton and linen goods, rubber garments, 
and lace curtains, about a year ago. The way he found 
out the value of goods was by comparing importers’ in- 
voices. He never read any trade paper, though the 
office took one from Dundee. Ali he knew about dif- 
ferent kinds of bagging from Calcutta was that they were 
all ‘‘just bagging.’’ About Dundee bagging he knew 
nothing, but he did know that Dundee was in Scotland. 
The duty on bagging he could tell by looking at the tariff 
law ‘‘ up stairs.’” He could not give the market value 
abroad of any article. About laces he knew nothing, 
but as to cottons he had ‘‘ been through some factories 
in Cohoes,.’’ He thought that ‘‘if they let him stay in 
office for eight or ten years, he would know something 
about the business in that time.”’ 


New Books. 


‘* view of the interest universally felt in the army it 

is wonderful how few Americans really know any- 
thing about it. It was this general ignorance which so 
impressed Lieut. W. P. Burnham of the Sixth Infantry, 
when he was acting as military instructor at a boys’ 
boarding school, that he resolved on writing an elemen- 
tary manual showing at least how the higher ranks in 
the army are recruited, so that any young man ambi- 
tious to enter military life could spare himself endless 
doubt and difficulty and perhaps a large waste of effort 
in his preparations. His ‘‘ Three Roads to a Commis- 
sion ’’ is the fulfillment of this resolve. 

To Civil Service Reformers especially, two-thirds of 
Lieutenant Burnham’s little treatise will appeal with 
much force as showing how the underlying idea of the 
merit system which is now making such headway in 
civil administration is coming to be applied to the 
martial arm of the Government also. The old com- 
plaint against the army was that it was aristocratic in 
tone. There was a feeling among certain classes of the 
people that only the sons of citizens of some standing 
had any chance of admission to the West Point Acad- 
emy ; and the wide social gulf fixed between officers 
and enlisted men in the field hurt the pride of many an 
aspiring youth who would otherwise have donned the 
blue in the ranks rather than go without any taste of 
army life. 

Within a few years much of this old feeling of hostil- 
ity has passed away with the disappearance of its chief 
cause. Members of Congress have very generally ceased 
to make their choice of cadets for West Point a matter 
of personal favor. The common practice now is to 
throw open the appointment to competition, all the boys 
in a district being permitted to enter the lists, and the 
prize going to the one who proves himself the cleverest 
scholar. The appointments to the army made by the 
President directly from civil life, also, are more fre- 
quently the rewards of hard study now than formerly. 
But the greatest of all changes has taken place in the 
way of opportunity opened to meritorious private sol- 
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diers to work their way up from the ranks to a commis- 
sion. An act of Congress, passed about a year ago, and 
noted in Goop GOVERNMENT at the time, establishes this 
system of promotion on a firm footing, and evidence is 
not lacking that so truly democratic an enlargement of 
the soldier’s chance for a career is already having its 
effect in attracting a better class of young men to the 
recruiting stations. 

The private soldier has no easy road to travel in order 
to win his straps. The great point is achieved, how- 
ever, when it is known that the highest offices in the 
army are now as fully open to every citizen as the high- 
est offices in politics or the best places in the business 
world. Any unmarried young man with a sound body 
and brain can enlist, and any enlisted man, after two 
years of honorable service, is at liberty to compete for 
acommission. The examination to which he must sub- 
ject himself is entirely reasonable, but will require him 
to have kept well brushed up in his book-studies while 
undergoing the hardships of frontier campaigning and 
the dreary routine of garrison life. Lieutenant Burn- 
ham gives several pages of specimen questions, some of 
which would puzzle the average university graduate to 
answer without reviewing his student work; for in- 
stance : 

_ Draw a diagram showing the different functions of the arc used 
in trigonometry. 

How are distances measured, using the stadia, or micrometer 
and rod? 

Where are the outlets of the Humboldt and Carson rivers ? 

Into what does the Saskatchewan flow ? 

Give a brief summary of the military operations of Hannibal ? 

Give the boundaries of the territory added to the United States 
by the Louisiana purchase of 1803. 

What personal rights are guaranteed under the Constitution ? 

Explain the difference between taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises ? 

Define extradition, and by what three ways it may be effected ? 

Without resorting to war, what two means of redress involving 
the [international] use of forcible or hostile measures are there ? 

Lieutenant Burnham’s book is thoroughly practical, 
and his explanations are nowhere encumbered with tech- 
nicalities. It is a useful little work to give to boys and 
young men with military yearnings. Those who are in 
thorough earnest will be inspired by it in a wholesome 
way; those who are not will be promptly diverted to 
other pursuits, for their own good and the good of the 
country. D,. Appleton & Company are the publishers. 

The first of the twenty-five unbound numbers of Hu- 
bert Howe Bancroft’s ‘‘ Book of the Fair’’ is at hand, 
with forty imperial folio pages of letter-press and illus- 
trations in the very highest style of the typographic art. 
This number is merely preliminary. Its opening chap- 
ter surveys the great fairs of the past, from those to 
which the ancient Phoenicians were wont to resort, down 
to the monster show in Paris three years ago. ‘The sec- 
ond chapter is a brief historical sketch of the city of 
Chicago, while the third gives an account of how Chi- 
cago came to be chosen for the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position and describes the process of making ready the 
grounds and buildings. This work is the most remarka- 
ble undertaking ever attempted in the way of a permanent 
record of an international fair. As far as it has gone, it 
is certainly in every way worthy of its great subject. 

The connection between bicycling and educational 
text-books is not obvious at a first glance ; but the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, which offers five of its best 
wheels for the largest five lists of errors discovered in 
school text-books before the 1st of September, has already 
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compiled a pamphlet to show what an abundance of 
such errors stand ready for discovery by any earnest in- 
vestigator. Colonel Pope is a pioneer in the national 
agitation for good roads; he is evidently bound now to 
take some of the humps and gullies out of the road to 
learning. 

The principal feature of the twelfth annual report 
of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania Civil 
Service Reform Association is its brief review of the 
effort to enact a State Civil Service law. The Associa- 
tion numbers about 650 members. 

A report of the executive committee of the Cam- 
bridge Civil Service Reform Association for the year 
1892-3 calls attention afresh to the fourth-class post- 
office nuisance. ‘* While among 65,000 fourth-class 
postoffices several vacancies will no doubt occur each 
week, owing to bona fide deaths and resignations,”’ it 
says, ‘‘yet when 200 or 300 new postmasters are ap- 
pointed each week with no system of selection but the 
recommendation of the local politicians, the bounds of 
any business necessity are greatly exceeded, and the 
wonder is that the service is not more demoralized than 
it is.”’ 

The most noteworthy article in the American Jour- 
nal of Politics is *‘ A Scheme of Constitutional Amend- 
ment,’’ in which are discussed such radical measures as 
the beginning of Congressional sessions in January, the 
election of Senators by the people, the decision of elec- 
tion contests outside of Congress, the discontinuance of 
the Vice President’s office, the election of the President 
by the House of Representatives, the abrogation of the 
power assumed by Congress to establish a full legal 
tender, etc. This paper is by A. B. and H. Farquhar. 
In the same review Frederick H. Cook inquires into 
‘¢ The Problem of Municipal Government.”’ 


* Alonie 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have used it as a gene- 
ral tonic, and in particular in the 
debility and dyspepsia of overwork- 
ed men, with satisfactory results.’’ 








Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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Civil Service Reformers are generally believers in 
public land and forestry reform also. The fifteen forest 
reservations recently created by the Government are 
described in the July Review of Reviews, with maps show- 
ing the exact location of each. They are scattered 
throughout the western country, and aggregate probably 
not less than fifteen million acres. The writer makes 
plain the importance of preserving the great forests 
which guard the headwaters to many of our large rivers, 
and urges that the undertaking so splendidly begun be 
further extended. 

The women of Chicago fill a large share of Julian 
Ralph’s paper on the ‘‘ Gentle Side”’ of life in the lake- 
side city in the July Harper. Mr. Ralph writes most 
interestingly of the part they have taken in reforming 
some features of the local system of charities and cor- 
rection, such as looking after the welfare of female 
prisoners and inmates of almshouses and asylums. Oscar 
Craig, president of the New York State Board of Chari- 
ties, has a paper in Scribner’s on ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Pauperism.’’ William Dudley Foulke gives us, in the 
Atlantic, a most interesting bit of the history of the 
movement in Indiana, thirty years ago, in aid of the 
cause of secession; it is entitled ‘‘Governor Morton 
and the Sons of Liberty.’’ In the same number Sir Ed- 
ward Strachey describes ‘‘ A General Election’’ in Eng- 
land, and discusses in dialogue form some of the puz- 
zling problems of right and wrong in party politics. The 
Century deals editorially with the ‘‘ Origin and Growth 
of the Spoils System,’’ and ‘‘ Compulsory Public Service”’ 
—the author of the latter article explaining why even 
the compulsory service of good men would fail to solve 
all the difficulties of popular government. 

What the art-lover of twenty years ago would have 
thought of such a magazine as the midsummer number 
of the Quarterly lllustrator, with its 218 exquisite pictures, 
can be only vaguely imagined. The very processes by 
which most of these are produced were not known at 
that day, and such presswork as has brought out here 
the finest gradations of light and shade in the half-tone 
prints was beyond the powers of the old mechanism. 
Aside from providing a feast of beauty, the ///ustrator 
is doing a patriotic thing in making the American peo- 
ple better acquainted with our native artists, who need 
all the appreciation and encouragement they can get 
from their countrymen. Two of the pictures in the cur- 
rent number will be of special interest to persons fa- 
miliar with the national capital—Reinhart’s ‘‘ In Farra- 
gut Square,’’ and “‘ The Professor.’’ The latter, though 
bearing an indistinctive title, will promptly be recog- 
nized as a portrait of the retired mail-coach driver from 
the plains who, under the former Cleveland Administra- 
tion, did the honors at the main door of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 





VIA B. & O. 








GOING VIA WASHINGTON AND RETURNING VIA NIAGARA FALLS, 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has placed on sale at its 
offices throughout the East excursion tickets to Chicago, good 
going via Washington and returning via Niagara Falls, with the 
privilege of stop-over at each point. These tickets are valid for 
return journey until November 15th, and are not restricted to 
certain trains, but are good on all B. & O. trains, and permit 
holders to travel via Pittsburg or via Grafton. By either route 
passengers cross the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 feet above the 
sea level, amid the most picturesque scenery in America. 
Sleeping car accommodations may be reserved in advance upon 
application to nearest B. & O. ticket office. 


